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more effectually detaining" him "in custody/' he is carefully called "Napoleon Buonaparte/' as if to deny that he had ever been French at all. This would be pitiable, were it not ridiculous.
Cockburn had on shipboard, as we have seen, resolutely inaugurated this solemn farce. And so soon as he landed he thus answered a note in which Ber-trand mentioned the Emperor: " Sir, I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter and note of yesterday's date, by which you oblige me officially to explain to you that I have no cognizance of any emperor being actually upon this island, or of any person possessing such dignity having (as stated by you) come hither with me in the Northumberland. With regard to yourself, and the other officers of distinction who have accompanied you here/' and so he proceeds. Napoleon was one of these! Cock-burn complacently sends the correspondence to Bath-urst, with a note in which he speaks of "General Bonaparte (if by the term 'emperor' he meant to designate that person). " This is too much even for Forsyth.
Lowe carried on this puerile affectation with scrupulous fidelity. Hobhouse sent his book on the Hundred Days to Napoleon, writing inside it " Imperatori Napoleoni.JJ This, though the inscription, after all, in strictness meant "To General Napoleon," the conscientious Lowe sequestrated. And on this occasion he laid down a principle. He had allowed letters directed under the imperial title to reach Napoleon from his relations or his former subjects, "but this was from an English person." A Mr. Elphinstone, who was grateful for attentions paid to a wounded brother at Waterloo, sent him some chess-men from that ministry. In the act which passed through Parliament "for
